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A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 

Of  the  most  dreadful  Battles  hj  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Pamines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Ship-wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  othe»  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials, 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  published — showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the' pages  of  Eiction  and  Eomance. 

“ The  PDeath  Wabraut”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  -will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“ IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 


INHUMAN  MASSACRE  IN  SPAIN. 


To  prove  that  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  first  inquisitors  has  not  left  I murder  upon  a large  scale,  as  perpetrated  by  order  of  Narvaez,  in  the 
the  country  over  which  for  centuries  it  exercised  its  appalling  influence,  1 name  of  the  Queen,  at  Alicant. 
we  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving  descriptive  of  a recent  political  I 
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TO  TSS  1MIII.I.IONS. 

Our  readers  will  observe  in  the  present  number  some  in- 
teresting details  from  a series  of  papers  that  appeared  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine  some  few  years  since,  entitled  the 
“ Progress  of  Duelling  in  England.”  We  purpose  occa- 
sionally to  continue  these  extracts,  and  next  week  shall  present 
our  friends  with  the  particulars  of  the  celebrated  duel  between 
Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mi\  D’Esterre,  which  took  place  in  1815, 
and  terminated  fatally  to  the  latter  gentleman.  From  this  un- 
fortunate affair  arose  Mr.  O’Connell’s  subsequent  determination 
never  to  give  or  again  accept  a challenge.  His  celebrated  and 
emphatic  reply  to  one  who  waited  upon  him  with  an  hostile 
message — “ I have  an  oath  in  heaven” — has  to  this  day  pre- 
served its  charm,  and  prevented  personal  rencontres  that  other- 
wise had  been  inevitable. 


MIIiITARV  EXECUTION. — “The  following  is  the  ordinary  mode 
of  carrying  a military  sentence  of  death  into  effect  in  modern  times : 
An  execution  party,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  commanded  by  a 
Serjeant,  is  usually  ordered  from  the  regiment  to  which  the  prisoner 
belongs,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Provost-Marshal.  The 
troops  to  'witness  the  execution  being  formed  on  three  sides  of  a square, 
the  prisoner,  escorted  hy  a detachment,  is  brought  on  the  ground.  The 
Provost-Marshal  heads  the  procession,  followed  by  the  band  of  the 
prisoner’s  regiment  (drums  muffled)  playing  “The  Dead  March  in 
Saul the  execution  party  comes  next ; then  four  men,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  the  prisoner’s  coffin,  which  he  himself  follows,  being  sometimes 
attended  by  a Chaplain  : the  escort  bring  up  the  rear.  The  procession 
passes  down  the  front  of  the  three  faces  of  the  square,  facing  inwards, 
brigades  or  regiments  being  in  line  or  in  column,  as  their  numbers 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  allow.  On  the  procession  arriv- 
ing on  the  flank  of  each  regiment,  the  band  of  that  regiment  plays  “ The 
Dead  March  in  Saul,”  and  continues  till  the  procession  has  cleared  its 
front.  On  arriving  at  the  open  face,  the  music  ceases  ; the  prisoner  is 
placed  on  the  fatal  spot  marked  by  his  coffin.  The  charge,  sentence, 
and  warrant  for  execution,  are  read  aloud ; the  Chaplain,  having  engaged 
in  prayer  with  the  condemned  person,  retires  ; the  execution  party  forms 
at  six  or  eight  paces  from  the  prisoner,  and  receives  the  word  from  the 
Provost-Marshal.  If  its  fire  should  not  prove  instantaneously  effectual 
(for  a man  may  be  pierced  by  a number  of  balls  without  any  of  them 
touching  a vital  spot),  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Provost-Marshal  to  complete 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  with  his  pistol.  Sometimes  the  fire  of 
a file  or  two  is  reserved  to  be  prepared  for  this  painful  occurrence. 
Capt.  Kincaid  (Adventures  in  the  liifle  Brigade)  relates  the  circumstance 
of  six  men  who  were  paraded  and  shot  for  desertion;  two  remained 
standing  after  the  first  fire,  and  the  Provost-Marshal  was  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  their  sufferings  by  placing  the  muzzle  of  a piece  at  each  of  their 
heads.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  senior  medical  officer  on  parade  to  report  to 
the  Commanding-Officer  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  has  been  com- 
pleted. After  the  execution,  the  troops  usually  march  past  the  body  in 
slow  time. 

Capt.  Kincaid,  in  his  ‘‘  Random  Shots  of  a Rifleman,”  informs  us,  that 
on  the  retreat  of  the  British  Army  to  Corunna,  .Sir  Edward  Paget,  who 
commanded  the  Reserve,  caused  two  plunderers  to  be  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  parade,  and  the  men  tvere  executed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

When  a soldier  who  is  condemned  to  suffer  death  is  pardoned,  it  is 
nevertheless  usual  to  go  through  the  preparatory  formalities  by  way  of 
example.  During  the  American  War  of  Independence,  a marine  was 
shot  at  Plymouth,  who  had  received  His  Majesty’s  pardon,  when  it  was 
only  intended  to  frighten  him  in  this  manner.  The  Major  who  com- 
manded, intended  to  carry  the  ceremony  to  tlie  fifth  act,  and  only  to  ex- 
hibit the  royal  pardon  just  before  the  dropping  of  the  curtain.  However, 
by  some  oversight  or  mistake,  the  catastrophe  happened  before  the 
denouement  took  place,  and  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  victim  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  observance  of  military  forms,  or  rather  to  the  neglect  or  in- 
attention of  those  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  them. 

A capital  punishment  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  Army,  except  on  active 
service.  I never  saw  it  carried  into  effect  but  once.  A military  execu- 
tion is  truly  a terrible  sight.  Great  military  show  is  purpo.sely  displayed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  as  imi)ressive  as  possible  to  the  troops  who 
are  to  witness  it  ; but  how  far  this  terrible  example  tends  to  prevent 
crime,  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

Does  the  public  execution  of  a sentence  of  death  upon  a soldier,  act 
beneficially  by  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime  I In 
many  instances  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  no  effect  in 


deterring  from  vice,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  results.  Some  authors  of 
high  character  as  profound  thinkers,  have  recommended  that  capital 
punishments,  and  indeed  all  corporal  punishments,  should  invariably  be 
carried  into  effect  in  private,  because  the  imagination  exaggerates  the 
terrors  of  the  penalty,  while  familiarity  and  public  dclat  lessens  them. 

A soldier  belonging  to  one  of  the  regiments  at  present  serving  in  India, 
fired  at  a Serjeant  on  the  parade  ground  of  the  corps,  and  killed  him. 
The  delinquent  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  Unusual  care 
was  taken  to  render  his  execution  as  solemn  and  impressive  as  possible. 
At  the  execution,  he  was  completely  dressed  in  white,  with  a rosette  of 
black  ribbon  on  his  breast,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a target  for  the 
men  to  fire  at.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  seemed  to  be  calculated  to 
intimidate  others,  and  to  deter  them  from  following  the  example  of  the 
criminal.  A few  weeks  after  this  man  was  executed,  a private  of  the 
same  corps  shot  the  Adjutant  through  the  head  on  parade,  of  which 
wound  he  died  in  a moment.  The  soldier  was  seized,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  death,  without  loss  of  time.  Before  his  execution,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Commanding  Officer,  that  as  the  pompous  ceremonial 
which  attended  the  former  execution  seemed  rather  to  please  with  its  dclat 
than  to  deter  from  insubordination  and  crime,  another  mode  of  carrying 
the  sentence  into  effect  might  be  tried,  perhaps  with  advantage.  The 
Commanding  Officer  benefitted  by  the  hint  he  had  received,  and  the 
criminal  was  privately  hanged  at  a little  distance  from  the  cantonments 
of  the  corps,  and  afterwards  hung  in  chains.  No  similar  delinquency 
followed  the  execution. 

’fhe  execution  of  death  has  sometimes  been  carried  into  effect  in 
India  by  blowing  a criminal  out  of  a mortar,  or  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.  Persons  who  have  witnessed  the  latter  mode  of  execution 
carried  into  effect,  speak  of  the  shower  of  fragments  of  the  delinquent 
which  falls,  with  surprise. 

The  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  of  death  into  effect  in  the  French 
army,  is  thus  described  by  a French  officer  : — 

“ The  troops  form  three  sides  of  a square,  the  fourth  is  left  vacant, 
for  the  pas.sage  of  the  halls.  The  culprit  arrives  accompanied  by  a priest. 
The  drums  all  at  once  beat  a march,  till  the  sufferer  is  in  the  centre  of 
troops.  They  then  beat  a ban,  as  that  beat  is  called,  which  precedes  and 
follows  every  kind  of  proclamation,  'fhe  Captain-reporter  reads  the 
sentence — the  drums  close  the  ban — the  culprit  is  made  to  kneel  down  : 
he  is  blindfolded,  and  twelve  corporals,  commanded  by  an  Adjutant-Sub- 
altern, fire  at  the  wretched  man,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces. 

“ To  diminish,  if  possible,  the  agony  of  the  prisoner,  the  words  of 
command  are  not  uttered,  the  Adjutant  makes  signals,  instead  of  them, 
with  his  cane.  In  case  the  man  is  not  killed  outright,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  a reserve  platoon,  composed  of  four  men,  is  ready  to  dispatch 
him,  by  clapping  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  to  his  head. 

“ After  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  all  the  troops  defile  before  the 
corpse.  They  then  return  to  their  quarters  ; the  circumstance  is  talked 
of  for  two  or  three  days,  and  very  soon  forgotten.  I have  seen’ (says  the 
author  I am  quoting)  ‘ many  of  these  unfortunate  men  die  with  admirable 
fortitude.  I have  seen  some  of  them  address  the  regiment,  and  give  the 
command  to  fire,  while  not  a syllable  denoted  the  slightest  emotion  in 
them.  But  the  man  who  in  this  predicament  displayed  the  most  astonish- 
ing courage,  was  General  Malet,  who  conspired  against  Napoleon  in 
1812.  On  being  conducted,  with  twelve  of  his  accomplices,  to  the  plain 
of  Crenelle,  he,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  asked  permission  to  give 
the  command  to  fire.  ‘Carry — arms  I’ cried  he,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 
‘ ’riiat  won’t  do  ; we  must  begin  again.  Your  piece  on  the  arm  of  all  of 
you!  Carry — arms!  Good — Platoon — Arms!  Present!  Fire!’  All 

fell  excepting  Malet:  he  was  left  standing  alone.  ‘ And  why  not  me  I 
Sucre  nom  de  Dieu!  Reserve  platoon,  forward  ! Right  ! Carry — arms  ! 
Platoon — Arms!  Present!  Fire!”’ — Colburn’s  United  Service  Magazine 
and  Naval  and  Military  Journal. 

NELSON'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE.—"  ‘ I had  the  watch 
on  deck,’  said  Prince  William  Henry  (his  late  Majesty),  ‘when  Captain 
Nelson  of  the  Albemarle  came  alongside  in  his  barge  : he  appeared  to  be 
the  merest  boy  of  a captain  T ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was  worthy  of 
notice.  He  had  on  a full-laced  uniform  ; his  lank  unpowdered  hair 
was  tied  in  a stiff  Hessian  tail  of  extraordinary  length  ; the  old-fashioned 
flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure,  and 
produced  an  appearance  which  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  for  I had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  nor  could  I imagine  who  he  wjis  or 
what  he  came  about.  My  doubts  were,  however,  removed  when  Lord 
Hood  introduced  me  to  him.  'Phere  was  something  .so  irresistibly  pleas- 
ing in  his  address  and  conversation,  and  an  enthusiasm  when  speaking  on 
professional  subjects,  which  showed  that  he  was  no  common  being.’  ” — • 
Life  of  Nelson. 

MOURNERS. — It  is  surprising  that  a regulation  has  not  been  made 
to  exclude  per.sons  in  the  garb  of  mourning  from  scenes  of  gaiety,  lest 
the  sombre  hue  of  their  dress  give  rise  to  sadness ; but  probably  the 
omission  has  proceeded  from  a consciousness  that  the  spectators  are  as 
little  moved  by  the  trappings  of  grief  as  the  wearers  by  the  sentiment. 
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M£M:oIRS  of  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

(Continued  from  page  43). 

At  this  period  my  father  frequently  called  upon  us,  and  often  attended 
me  while  we  walked  in  the  fields  near  Marylebone.  His  conversation 
was  generally  of  a domestic  nature,  and  he  always  lamented  that  fatal  at- 
tachment which  was  now  too  strongly  cemented  by  time  and  obligations 
ever  to  be  dissolved  without  an  ample  provision  for  Elenor,  which  was 
the  name  of  my  father’s  mistress.  In  one  of  our  morning  walks  we 
called  upon  the  Earl  of  Northington,  my  father  having  some  commercial 
business  to  communicate  to  his  lordship.  Lord  Northington  then  re- 
sided in  Berkeley-square,  two  doors  from  Hill-street,  in  the  house  which 
is  now  occupied  by  Lord  Robert  Spencer.  We  were  received  with  the 
most  marked  attention  and  politeness  (I  was  presented  as  the  god- 
daughter of  the  late  chancellor  Lord  Northington),  and  my  father  was 
requested  to  dine  with  his  lordship  a few  days  after.  From  this  period 
I frequently  saw  Lord  Northington,  and  always  experienced  from  him  the 
most  flattering  and  gratifying  civility.  I was  then  a child,  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  finishing  points  of  my  education  I received  at  Oxford-house, 
Marylebone  ; 1 was  at  this  period  within  a few  months  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  tall,  and  nearly  such  as  my  partial  friends,  the  few  whose  affection 
have  followed  me  from  childhood,  remember  me.  My  early  love  for 
lyric  harmony  had  led  me  to  a fondness  for  the  more  sublime  scenes  of 
dramatic  poetr)'.  1 embraced  every  leisure  moment  to  write  verses  ; I 
even  fancied  that  I could  compose  a tragedy,  and  more  than  once  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  the  arduous  undertaking. 

The  dancing  master  at  Oxford-house,  Mr.  Hussey,  was  then  ballet- 
master  at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Mrs.  Hervey,  the  governess,  mentioned 
me  to  him  as  possessing  an  extraordinary  genius  for  dramatic  exhibitions. 
My  figure  was  commanding  for  my  age,  and  (my  father’s  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments augmenting  by  the  failure  of  another  American  project)  my 
mother  was  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  making  the  stage  my 
profession.  Many  cited  examples  of  females  who,  even  in  that  perilous 
and  arduous  situation,  preserved  an  unspotted  fame,  inclined  her  to 
listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  to  allow  of  my  consulting  some  master  of 
the  art,  as  to  my  capability  of  becoming  an  ornament  to  the  theatre. 

Previous  to  this  idea  my  father  had  again  quitted  England  : he  left  his 
wife  with  assurances  of  good-will — his  children  with  all  the  agonies  of 
parental  regret.  When  he  took  leave  of  my  mother,  his  emphatic  words 
were  these — I never  shall  forget  them.  “ Take  care  that  no  dishonour 
falls  upon  my  daughter.  If  she  is  not  safe  at  my  return  I will  annihilate 
you  !”  My  mother  heard  the  stern  injunction,  and  trembled  while  he 
repeated  it. 

I was,  in  consequence  of  my  wish  to  appear  on  the  stage,  introduced  to 
Mr.  Hull,  of  Covent  Garden  theatre;  he  then  resided  in  King-street, 
Soho.  He  heard  me  recite  some  passages  of  the  character  of  Jane  Shore, 
and  seemed  delighted  with  my  attempt.  I was  shortly  after  presented,  by 
a friend  of  my  mother’s,  to  Mr.  Garrick  ; Mr.  Murphy,  the  celebrated 
dramatic  poet,  was  one  of  the  party  ; and  we  passed  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  the  British  Roscius  in  the  Adelphi.  This  was  during  the  last 
year  that  he  dignified  the  profession  by  his  public  appearance.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick’s encomiums  were  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  He  determined  that 
he  would  appear  in  the  same  play  with  me  on  the  first  night's  trial ; but 
what  part  to  choose  for  my  debut  was  a difficult  question.  I was  too 
young  for  anything  beyond  the  girlish  character ; and  the  dignity  of 
tragedy  afforded  but  few  opportunities  for  the  display  of  such  juvenile 
talents.  After  some  hesitation,  my  tutor  fixed  on  the  part  of  Cordelia. 
His  own  Lear  can  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  not  till  the  period  when  everything  was  arranged  for  my  ap- 
pearance that  the  last  solemn  injunction  so  emphatically  uttered  by  my 
father,  nearly  palsied  my  mother’s  resolution.  She  dreaded  the  perils, 
the  temptations  to  which  an  unprotected  girl  would  be  exposed  in  so 
public  a situation  ; while  my  ardent  fancy  was  busied  in  contemplating 
a thousand  triumphs,  in  which  my  vanity  would  be  publicly  gratified, 
without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  my  private  character. 

While  this  plan  was  in  agitation,  I was  one  evening  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  with  my  mother  and  a small  party  of  her  friends,  when  an 
officer  entered  the  box.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and  his  persevering 
attentions  at  length  nearly  overwhelmed  me  with  confusion.  The  enter" 
tainment  being  finished,  we  departed.  The  stranger  followed  us.  At  that 
period  my  mother  resided  in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  for 
the  protection  which  a venerable  and  respectable  friend  offered,  at  a mo- 
ment when  it  was  so  necessary.  This  friend  was  the  late  Samuel  Cox, 
Esq.,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  an  honour  to  those  laws  of 
which  he  was  a distinguished  professor. 

It  was  Mr.  Garrick’s  particular  request  that  I would  frequent  the 
theatre  as  much  as  possible  till  the  period  fixed  on  for  my  appearance  on 
the  stage.  I had  now  just  completed  my  fifteenth  year,  and  my  little 
heart  throbbed  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  trial.  My  tutor  was  most 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  my  success,  and  every  rehearsal  seemed 
to  strengthen  his  flattering  opinion. 


It  happened  that,  several  evenings  following,  the  stranger  officer, 
whose  name,  from  motives  of  delicacy  towards  his  family,  I forbear  to 
mention,  followed  me  to  and  from  the  theatre.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
offered  his  attentions  in  the  box  ; ray  mother’s  frown  and  assiduous  care 
repulsed  them  effectually.  But  the  perseverance  of  a bad  mind  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a bad  action  is  not  to  be  subdued.  A letter  was 
written  and  conveyed  to  me  through  the  hands  of  a female  servant ; I 
opened  it ; I read  a declaration  of  the  most  ardent  love : the  writer 

avowed  himself  the  son  of  Lady ■,  and  offered  marriage  ; he  was 

graceful  and  handsome  ; I instantly  delivered  the  letter  to  ray  mother ; — • 
and  shortly  after  he  was,  by  an  acquaintance,  presented  with  decorous 
ceremony. 

The  idea  of  my  appearing  on  the  stage  seemed  to  distract  this  ac- 
complished suitor.  My  mother,  who  but  half  approved  a dramatic  life, 

was  more  than  half  inclined  to  favour  the  addresses  of  Captain , 

The  injunction  of  my  father  every  hour  became  more  indelibly  impressed 
on  her  memory  ; she  knew  his  stern  and  invincible  sense  of  honour  too 
well  to  hazard  the  thought  of  awakening  it  to  vengeance. 

After  a short  period,  the  friend  who  had  presented  Captain , 

alarmed  for  my  safety,  and  actuated  by  a liberal  wish  to  defend  me  from 
the  artifice  of  his  associate,  waited  on  my  mother ; and,  after  some 
hesitation,  informed  her  that  my  lover  was  already  married  1 that  he  had 
a young  and  amiable  wife  in  a sister  kingdom,  and  that  he  apprehended 
some  diabolical  stratagem  for  the  enthralment  of  my  honour.  My 
mother’s  consternation  was  infinite : the  important  secret  was  com- 
municated to  me,  and  I felt  little  regret  in  the  loss  of  a husband,  when  I 
reflected  that  a matrimonial  alliance  would  have  compelled  mb  to  relin- 
quish ray  theatrical  profession. 

I had  also  at  this  period  another  professed  admirer ; a man  of  a 
splendid  fortune  ; but  nearly  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather.  This  suit 
I never  would  listen  to ; and  the  drama,  the  delightful  drama,  seemed  the 
very  criterion  of  all  human  happiness. 

(To  be  continued  Weekly.') 

A FRAGMENT  OF  THE  PESTILENCE. 

DV  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

" Bring  forth  the  dead !’ — and  the  words  came  fast 
From  the  haggard  lips  of  these  men  aghast ; 

Bring  forth  the  dead  ! We  wait  not  nOw 
For  priestly  prayer  or  virgin’s  vow  !” 

— The  crimson  cross  of  the  Pest  was  o’er 
The  sculptured  arch  of  that  lofty  door  ; 

But  no  menial  hand  unbarred  the  gate — 

No  sound  was  heard  from  these  halls  of  state. 

Save,  aye  and  anon,  the  howl  of  a hound 
That  moaned,  as  if  struck  with  a mortal  wound  ; 

And  it  was  the  only  living  thing 

'Neath  the  roof  that  had  wont  with  joy  to  ring  I 

But  the  cry  passed  on — “ Bring  out  your  Dead ! 

And  a tardy  footfall’s  solemn  tread. 

And  a low,  faint  wail,  were  heard  to  come 
From  the  desolate  gloom  of  that  humble  home. 

A little  Babe  ! — And  its  Mother,  there. 

Kissed  the  loved  corse,  in  her  mad  despair  ! 

— Why  should  she  weep  that  it  first  should  rest, 

Since  the  purple  spot  is  on  her  breast  ? — 

Why  should  she  seek  such  leprous  kiss  ? — 

— To  morrow  will  see  her  a thing  like  this ! 

“ Bring  out  your  Dead  1” — and  the  Buryers  stand 
Under  the  porch  of  a hostel  grand  ; 

And  strange  wild  sounds  from  that  gorgeous  hall. 

Their  hardened  courage  of  heart  appal. 

Oh  ! dread  is  the  echo  of  laughter,  heard 
In  tlie  chamber  were  death  has  newly  been  ! 

— Like  a tranquil  lake  that  is  fiercely  stirred 
By  the  monstrous  wings  of  a fiend  obscene. 

And  ribald  shouts  and  riot  loud, 

And  the  jests  and  the  oaths  of  a drunken  crowd. 

And  the  crash  of  the  glass  and  the  goblet  there. 

Mingle  with  songs  in  the  sickening  air. 

” Off ! and  away,  ye  fetid  crew, 

Whose  badge  is  the  boil  and  the  plague  spot  blue  ! 

Off!  and  away  ! — We  are  merry  here. 

Leave  us  to  night  to  our  wassail  cheer ; 

To-morrow,  perchance,  ye  may  find  us  fit 
For  a loathsome  shroud  and  a yawning  pit. 

More  wine  ! fill  high  I — Away  from  hence  ! 

— Here’s  a health  to  the  speckled  Pestilence  ! 

And  thus  through  many  a scene  of  woe. 

Do  these  gloomy  Buryers  swiftly  go  ; 

While  their  solemn  cry  sounds  overhead. 

Like  the  mock  of  a demon, — “ Bring  forth  the  Dead!” 
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DYING  MOMENTS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARIiOTTE. 

There  are  many  now  living  that  may  vividly  remember  the  catastrophe 
which  covered  the  empire  with  gloom,  and,  for  a long  time,  carried  the 
most  poignant  sorrow  into  the  bosom  of  every  family  in  the  country.  The 
morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  produced  an  epoch  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  that  entirely  changed  its 
domestic  character,  and  scattered  its  preconcerted  arrangements  for 
future  sovereignty  to  the  winds.  The  union  of  the  Princess  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  had  been  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  classes,  and  from  the  youth  and  habits  of  the  illustrious 
pair,  a long  life  of  health  and  prosperity  was  augured.  The  anticipations 
of  love  and  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  were,  however,  doomed  to  be  futile. 

The  household  of  the  Princess  had,  for  some  days,  been  anxiously  expect- 
ing the  event,  which  was  to  present  the  country  with  another  object  of  its 
devotion,  for  the  child  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  must  have  been  beloved  for 
its  mother’s  sake — herself  an  object  of  the  people's  idolatry.  The  Prince 
was  assiduous  in  his  attendance — the  medical  appointments  were  of  the 
most  select  nature  as  regards  skill  and  professional  reputation ; her 
nurse,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  her  class,  was  in  attendance ; and  all 
in  the  power  of  human  foresight  to  provide  was  in  readiness.  The  only 
singularity  attending  this  important  event  was  the  entire  absence  of  every 
female  member  of  her  Royal  Highness’s  family.  Two  of  her  aunts  being 
confined  to  their  residences  by  indisposition,  and  the  others  absent  with  the 
Queen  (her  grandmother)  on  a visit  to  Bath,  Every  thing,  however,  appear- 
ed to  progress  favourably.  Her  Royal  Highness  daily  took  her  accustomed 
gentle  exercise  in  company  with  the  Prince  and  her  ladies,  in  the  grounds 
of  Claremont,  and  the  country  eagerly  looked  for  the  announcement  of 
an  event,  which  was  to  crown  its  hopes  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  line  of 
its  beloved  Princess.  The  morning  of  November  the  6th  broke  over  the 
land  in  darkness — the  desolating  angel  had  spread  bis  wings  over  the 
princely  chambers  of  Claremont. 

According  to  a statement  published  at  the  time  by  Dr.  Sims,  with  the 
consent  of  Sir  Richard  Croft  and  Dr.  Baillie,  it  appear.s  that  the  Princess 
was  first  made  sensible  of  her  approaching  delivery,  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Monday  evening,  the  3d  of  November,  and  that  after  the  labour  had  pro- 
ceeded slowly  for  twenty-four  hours,  Sir  Richard  Croft,  judging  from 
the  inefliciency  of  the  pains,  suspected  twins,  or  some  irregular  action  of 
the  system,  and  he  accordingly  requested  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Sims,  in 
case  a consultation  should  be  requisite.  Dr.  Sims  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  arrived  at  Claremont  at  two  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Sir  Richard  did  not  then  consider  any  consultation  necessary; 
but  Dr.  Sims,  on  hearing  his  statement  of  the  case,  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  every  thing  should  be  left  to  nature.  About  noon,  on 
Wednesday,  Sir  Richard  suspected,  for  the  first  time,  that  tlie  child  was 


dead.  On  the  infant  being  born,  the  irregular  action 
of  the  system  was  discovered,  the  Princess,  how- 
ever, after  the  usual  attentions,  appeared  as  well 
and  composed  as  ladies  generally  are,  her  spirits 
being  very  good ; and  in  this  state  she  continued 
until  a quarter  before  twelve,  taking  frequently 
small  supplies  of  nonrishment.  At  this  time  she 
became  restless  and  talkative,  and  complained  of 
sickness.  After  a short  time,  her  pulse  continued 
firm,  steady,  and  under  one  hundred,  and  she  be- 
came again  composed.  About  half-past  twelve,  the 
breathing  was  impeded,  and  the  respiratory  organs 
were  evidently  under  the  influence  of  spasm.  Sir 
Richard  Baillie  and  Dr.  Sims  were  immediately 
called  into  the  room,  and,  by  the  particular  desire 
of  Prince  Leopold,  Dr.  Stockmar  also  attended, 
and  the  whole  united  their  judgment  and  skill,  with 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Croft,  to  avert  the  impending 
danger,  unhappily,  their  efforts  were  in  vain,  for 
their  illustrious  charge  rapidly  sunk  under  the 
spasmodic  attack,  which  continued,  without  inter- 
mission, until  she  breathed  her  last. 

A contemporary  account  stated,  that  “ during 
the  whole  time  of  her  Royal  Highness’s  confine- 
ment she  manifested  the  utmost  firmness  and  resig- 
nation ; and  when  informed  that  the  child  to  which 
she  had  given  birth  was  dead,  she  exclaimed,  ‘ It 
is  the  will  of  God ; praise  be  to  him  in  all  things.' 
As  the  situation  of  her  Royal  Highness  became 
more  critical,  she  enquired  of  one  of  the  physicians 
in  attendance  If  he  thought  she  was  in  danger;  he 
assured  her,  he  did  not  apprehend  immediate 
danger,  but  wished  her  Royal  I^ghness  to  compose 
herself ; to  which  the  Princess  calmly  replied, 
that  she  perfectly  understood  what  that  signified. 
She  added,  that  she  had  one  request  to  make,  and 
begged  it  might  be  put  in  writing — it  was,  she 
hoped  that  the  customary  etiquette  would,  at  some  future  day,  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  her  husband,  when  his  awful  time  should  come, 
might  be  laid  by  her  side.  In  the  Princess’s  last  agonies,  she  grasped 
those  who  were  near  her,  and  pressing  the  hand  of  Prince  Leopold, 
fixed  her  last  look  upon  his  face,  and  expired.” 

The  anguish  of  the  bereaved  Prince  was  for  a time  uncontrollable,  and 
it  was  with  diflScultyhe  could  be  removed  from  the  inanimate  remains  of 
his  adored  wife.  , Never  was  sorrow  more  intensely  sympathized  with,  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  the  wail  of  sorrow  ascended  upon  every 
wind,  and  its  sincerity  was  demonstrated  by  every  possible  mark  of  pub- 
lic and  private  condolence. 

The  unhappy  consequences  that  speedily  resulted  from  this  lamentable 
disappointment,  added  to  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  public  mind — the 
suicide  of  Sir  Richard  Croft,  and  the  insanity  of  Mrs.  Griffiths  the 
nurse,  gave  colour  for  a time  to  the  reports  that  gained  some  credence 
as  to  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  illustrious  deceased,  at  the  moment 
of  Nature’s  trial.  We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next. 

EXECUTION  IN  TURKEY.— A letter  from  Adrianople  s'^ks  of 
the  execution  of  three  robbers,  named  Uanimasi,  Sawan,  and  'Trajksa, 

' remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  who  for  sometime  had  inspired  the  greatest 
terror  in  the  district  between  Sal4-Bourgos  and  that  city.  The  govern- 
ment had  more  than  once  attempted  to  arrest  them,  but  had  always  been 
worsted  in  their  attempts  ; the  last  four  of  the  men  sent  against  them 
having  been  killed,  the  horror  inspired  by  the  three  ruffians  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  district.  At  Jeni-M.ahali,  a little 
village  near  Adrianople,  lived  an  Armenian,  named  Achei-Oglon,  who 
had  three  daughters,  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  three  robbers 
hearing  of  this,  determined  to  seize  on  the  girls  ; and,  as  in  the  fulness 
of  their  security,  they  saw  no  reason  to  make  a mystery  of  their  inten- 
tions, they  wrote  to  the  father  that  they  intended  to  spend  the  evening 
with  him  on  the  night  of  the  Ramazan.  The  unfortunate  man  was  hor- 
ror-struck, but  he  never  even  thought  of  disobeying  the  mandate.  He 
ordered  a repast  to  be  prepared,  and  on  his  daughters  inquiring  who  were 
to  be  the  guests,  informed  them,  with  tears,  of  the  character  of  their 
visitors.  'I'he  eldest  of  the  girls  who  was  soon  to  be  married,  informed 
her  intended  husband  of  the  visit.  He  at  once  set  off  for  Adrianople,  and 
offered  the  government  to  seize  on  the  three  formidable  robbers,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  were  afforded  him.  But  matters  proceed  slowly 
in  Turkey,  and  it  was  not  till  at  sunrise  of  the  following  morning  that 
the  troops  surrounded  the  Armenian’s  house.  So  completely  had  the 
three  ruffians  reckoned  on  the  terror  of  their  names,  and  the  holiness  of 
the  Ramazan,  that  they  had  not  taken  the  slightest  precaution  to  .assure 
their  escape.  They  were  taken  in  bed  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  tied 
without  resistance.  'I’hey  were  taken  to  Adrianople,  and,  by  order  of 
the  governor,  were  immediately  hanged. 
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A CHINBSE  EXECUTION. 


A prominent  feature  of  the  Chinese  criminal  laws,  is  the  marked  and  un- 
relenting severity  with  which  it  punishes  treason,  not  only  in  the  person 
of  the  traitor,  but  in  those  of  his  unoffending  offspring,  even  the  suckling 
at  the  breast.  The  whole  are  cut  off  at  one  fell  blow.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  recital  of  some  of  these  punishments,  so  abhorrent  to  humanity 
and  justice,  without  a sentiment  of  indignation  as  well  as  of  sympathy. 
The  most  common  instrument  of  punishment  is  the  bamboo,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  exactly  defined.  The  number  of  blows  attached,  graduated  with 
much  precision  to  every  individual  offence,  answers  the  purpose  of  a scale 
or  measurement  of  the  degrees  of  crime ; and  this  punishment  being  often 
commutable  for  fine  or  otherwise,  the  apparent  quantity  of  flagellation 
is  of  course  greater  than  the  real.  The  next  punishment  is  the  “ kea,” 
or  canque,  which  has  been  called  the  wooden  collar,  being  a species  of 
walking  pillory,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  paraded,  with  his  offence  in- 
scribed. It  is  sometimes  worn  for  a month  together,  and  as  the  hand 
cannot  be  put  to  the  mouth,  the  wearer  must  be  fed  by  others.  After 
this  comes  banishment  to  some  place  in  China ; and  then  exile  beyond 
the  Chinese  frontier,  either  for  a term  of  years  or  for  life.  The  bamboo, 
the  canque  or  wooden  collar,  the  iron  chain,  the  handcuffs  and  fetters, 
are  the  common  instruments  of  punishment.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
punishment : strangulation,  decollation,  and  for  treason  “ ling  che,”  “ a 
disgraceful  and  lingering  death,”  styled  by  Europeans,  “ cutting  into  ten 
thousand  pieces.”  The  punishment  of  this  latter  offence  against  the  state 
is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  traitor’s  family ; hence  arises  the  phrase, 
“ to  grub  up  the  roots  of  trees,”  said,  in  reference  to,  and  in  defence  of, 
the  custom  of  executing  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  traitor,  so  that 
none  are  left.  In  cases  of  offence  when  decollation  alone  is  ordered,  the 
culprit  is  seated  upon  a low  stool  with  his  arms  secured  behind,  the  exe- 
cutioner then  cuts  off  the  lock  of  hair,  and  with  one  blow  of  a heavy 
sword,  severs  the  head  from  the  trunk,  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one 
moment.  The  Engr.aving  affords  a correct  view  of  such  an  execution. 

A debtor  who  does  not  discharge  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  after  the 
expiration  of  a certain  specified  period,  becomes  liable  to  the  bamboo. 
“ A man  may  sell  himself  in  China,”  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  “ in 
certain  cases,  such  as  to  discharge  a debt  to  the  crown,  or  to  assist  a 
father  in  distress,  or  if  a father  be  dead  to  bury  him  in  due  form.” 

FATAE  DUEEEING. — “The  year  1803  was  one  of  fatality  to 
duellists.  Early  in  March  in  that  year,  a most  extraordinary  duel  took 
place  in  Hyde  Park,  between  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  and  a military 
officer.  The  distance  was  only  six  paces ; at  the  first  fire,  the  naval 
officer’s  third  and  fourth  fingers  were  torn  off  his  right  hand.  Callous 
to  pain,  he  wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  and  swore  he  had 
another  which  never  failed  him.  They  again  took  their  ground.  On  the 
wounded  man  receiving  the  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  he  looked  stedfastly 
at  his  adversary  for  some  time,  and  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ Forgive  me.” 
The  parties  fired  as  before,  and  both  fell.  The  military  principal  had 
received  the  shot  through  the  head,  and  instantly  expired ; the  other 


received  the  ball  in  his  left  breast,  and  immediately  inquired  if  his 
antagonist’s  wound  was  mortal.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  lived  thus  long  ; requested  a mourning  ring 
on  his  finger  might  be  given  to  bis  sister,  and  that  she  might  be  assured 
that  the  present  was  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life.  He  had  scarcely 
uttered  the  words,  when  a quantity  of  blood  burst  from  the  wound,  and 
he  expired  almost  without  a struggle. 

The  next  fatal  duel  created  great  sensation,  and  was  fought  in  April, 
1803,  between  Lieutenant- Colonel  Montgomery  and  Captain  Macnamara, 
R.N.  These  gentlemen,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  affair 
took  place,  were  riding  in  the  circle  in  Hyde  Park,  each  followed  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  The  dogs  quarrelled,  and  Colonel  Montgomery 
who  did  not  see  that  Captain  Macnamara  was  near,  after  separating  the 
animals,  exclaimed,  “ Whose  dog  is  that  ? I will  knock  him  down.”  On 
which  Captain  Macnamara  said,  “Have  you  the  impertinence  to  say  you 
will  knock  my  dog  down  You  must  first  knock  me  down.”  An  alter- 
cation ensued,  and  an  exchange  of  cards  followed,  with  an  appointment 
to  meet  at  seven  o’clock  the  same  evening,  near  Primrose  Hill.  Both 
parties  were  punctual.  Captain  Macnamara’s  ball  entered  the  right  side 
of  Colonel  Montgomery’s  chest,  he  instantly  fell,  without  uttering  a 
word,  but  rolled  over  two  or  three  times,  as  if  in  great  agonj’-,  and 
groaned.  The  Colonel’s  aim,  however,  had  been  equally  as  effective, 
although  not  so  fatal  as  that  of  his  adversary;  his  ball  passed  through 
Captain  Macnamara’s  body,  entering  on  the  right  side  just  above  the 
hip,  taking  part  of  his  leather  breeches  and  the  hip-button  away  with  it. 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  conveyed  to  a neighbouring  house,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  after  he  was  brought  in,  he  expired  with  a gentle 
sigh.  Captain  Macnamara  was  a distinguished  naval  officer,  was  well 
known  as  a duellist,  and  was  remarkable  at  Cork,  when  stationed  off 
that  port,  for  keeping  the  turbulent  in  awe.  Colonel  Montgomery  was 
also  distinguished  in  his  profession  ; he  was  known  in  London  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  double,  from  his  studiously  copying 
that  nobleman’s  style  of  dress.  Captain  Macnamara  recovered  of  his 
wound,  and  was  tried  for  murder.  His  defence,  which  was  prepared  by 
Lord,  then  Mr.  Erskine,  which  was  one  that  no  British  jury,  at  that  day, 
could  resist.  “ I am,”  he  stated,  “ a captain  of  the  British  navy.  My 
character  you  can  hear  only  from  others.  But  to  maintain  my  character 
without  suspicion,  I must  be  respected.  When  called  upon  to  lead  others 
into  honourable  danger,  I must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a man  who  sought 
safety  by  submitting  to  what  custom  has  taught  others  to  consider  as  a 
disgrace.  I am  not  presuming  to  urge  anything  against  the  laws  of  God, 
or  of  this  land.  I know  that  in  the  eye  of  duty  and  reason,  obedience 
to  the  law,  though  against  the  feelings  of  the  world,  is  the  first  duty, 
. and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  action ; but  in  putting  a construction  upon 
my  motives,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  my  actions,  you  will  make 
allowance  for  my  situation.  It  is  impossible  to  define  in  terms  the  proper 
feelings  of  a gentleman  ; but  their  existence  has  supported  this  happy 
country  for  many  ages,  and  she  might  perish  if  they  were  lost.”  Al- 
though the  judge  (Heath)  stated  to  the  jury  that,  from  the  prisoner’s 
own  admission,  they  must  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  they  pro- 
nounced a general  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  71st  regiment  was  stationed  in  1807  at  Armagh.  Major  Campbell, 
while  sitting  at  dinner  one  day  at  the  mess  table,  had  a slight  quarrel 
with  Captain  Boyd,  about  the  mode  of  giving  a particular  word  of  com- 
mand. After  the  altercation  the  Major  went  home,  drank  tea  with  his 
wife,  and,  having  made  some  arrangements,  returned  to  the  hotel  where 
the  mess  was  held.  He  ordered  lights  into  a small  room,  and  then  sent 
a message  to  Captain  Boyd,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Boyd 
shortly  entered  the  apartment,  the  door  of  which  was  instantly  closed.  In 
a few  minutes  shots  were  heard,  and  the  waiters  rushing  in,  found  Boyd 
writhing  on  the  ground,  mortally  wounded.  Lieutenant  Macpherson, 
who  was  accidently  at  hand,  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  was  witness  to  his 
conversation  which  weighed  with  such  fatal  effect  against  Campbell  on 
his  trial. — He  heard  Major  Campbell  say,  “ On  the  word  of  a dying  man, 
was  everything  fair  ?” — Boyd  replied,  “ Campbell,  j'ou  have  hurried  me. 
You  are  a bad  man.” — The  major  repeated  the  question,  with  still 

greater  earnestness,  and  Boyd  answered,  “ Oh  my , Campbell,  you 

know  I wanted  to  wait  and. have  friends.” — The  major  repeated  the 
question  a third  time,  adding,  “ Did  you  not  say  you  were  ready  V’ — To 
this  Boyd  assented,  but  as  before  added,  “ Campbell,  you  are  a bad  man.” 
He  subsequently  declared  he  forgave  the  major,  and  expressed  great 
sympathy  for  his  situation.  The  real  circumstances  of  the  duel  are  few 
and  simple.  When  Boyd  entered  the  room,  he  complained  of  the  sud- 
denness with  which  he  had  been  summoned  from  the  parade-ground,  and 
expressed  a wish  that  the  matter  should  be  deferred  until  friends  were 
4>rovided.  The  major  made  a passionate  answer,  accompanied  by  a threat 
of  proclaiming  Boyd  a coward,  unless  he  instantly  made  his  choice  of  the 
pistols  produced,  and  took  his  stand  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Boyd,  it 
is  said,  continued  to  remonstrate,  until  he  was  cut  short  by  Campbell’s 
stern  question,  “ Are  you  ready!”  and  his  agitation  prevented  him  from 
having  an  equal  chance.  Campbell  made  his  escape  from  Ireland,  and 
resided  for  several  months,  under  a feigned  name,  at  Chelsea;  but  his 
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mind  became  so  uneasy,  that  he  resolved  to  surrender  himself  and  take 
his  trial.  The  duel  had  been  the  theme  of  much  conversation',  and  the 
privacy  of  the  rencontre  gave  room  for  the  invention  of  caluminous  reports, 
which  "the  Major’s  flight  tended  to  confirm.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Lord 
Breadalbane  ; and  his  surrender,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  the  result  of 
penitence  and  remorse  was  regarded  by  too  many  as  a mockery  and 
bravado  of  justice.  Utterly  false  as  such  a view  of  the  case  was,  Camp- 
bell confirmed  the  prejudices  against  him  by  incautiously  declaring,  he 
was  sure  the  verdict  would  be  manslaughter.  The  misrepresentation  of 
these  innocent  words  produced  a strong  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  Armagh.  His  modest  and  contrite  deportment  on  his  trial  and 
the  excellent  character  given  of  him  by  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  went 
far  towards  turning  the  tide  in  his  favour.  But  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a dictatorial  air  as  if  his  word 
would  decide  the  verdict — and  this  circumstance  is  reported  to  have  had 
a fatal  influence,  'fhe  verdict  was  “ guilty  of  murder,”  with  a recom- 
mendation to  mercy  on  the  ground  of  good  character  mly.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  but  by  great  exertions,  a short  respite  was  ob- 
tained, and  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her  husband, 
resolved  to  proceed  to  London  and  solicit  the  royal  mercy.  She  hastened 
to  the  sea-coast ; but  ftiund  that  unexpected  circumstances  threatened  to 
frustrate  her  hopes.  Steam-boatsipfere  not  yet  in  use.  It  blew  a perfect 
hurricane ; and  no  reward  could  tempt  the  captain  of  any  vessel  to  ven- 
ture to  sea.  While  she  was  running  up  and  down  the  shore  in  a distracted 
state,  she  met  a few  humble  fishermen,  and  these  poor  fellows  no  sooner 
heard  the  cause  of  her  agony  than  they  offered  her  their  services  and  their 
boat,  in  which  she  actually  crossed  the  channel.  Her  brave  companions 
not  only  refused  to  receive  any  reward,  but  attended  her  to  the  coach- 
ofifice,  and  followed  her  several  miles  on  the  road,  praying  God  to  bless 
her  and  give  her  success.  On  arriving  at  Windsor  with  her  petition,  it 
was  past  eight  o’clock,  and  the  king  had  retired  to  his  apartments  ; but 
the  queen,  compassionating  the  afflicted  wife,  presented  the  memorial 
that  night,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  received  the  kindest  attention  from  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family.  The  case  was  anxiously  debated  in  the  Council, 
but  after  a full  review  of  the  circumstances,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  law  should  be  permitted  to  take  its  course.  Mrs.  Campbell  in  the 
meantime  proceeded  to  Scotland,  cheered  with  the  hope  of  obtaining,  at 
least,  another  respite.  She  reached  Ayr,  her  paternal  home,  on  the  very 
morning  that  her  husband’s  corpse  was  brought  thither  to  repose  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. — When  Major  Campbell  heard  that  his  fate 
was  decided,  he  prepared  to  meet  death  with  the  fortitude  of  a soldier  and 
the  resignation  of  a Christian.  A change  bad  come  over  the  public  mind, 
and  universal  sorrow  for  his  fate  had  taken  the  place  of  prejudices  which 
inaccurate  reports  of  the'  duel  had  produced.  By  a strange  concurrence 
of  circumstances  his  own  regiment  mounted  guard  round  the  scaffold.  A 
vast  multitude  occupied  every  spot  from  which  a view  of  the  place  of 
execution  could  be  obtained.  The  crowds  displayed  the  unusual  show  of 
all  the  gentry  from  the  neighbouring  country  assembled  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. Precisely  at  noon  Major  Campbell  appeared  on  the  platform,  sup- 
ported by  his  father-in-law.  Instantly  the  brave  Highlanders  took  off 
their  military  bonnets,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  joined  in  prayer  for  the 
spirit  about  to  be  parted  from  its  mortal  frame,  'fhe  vast  crowd  stood 
uncovered  in  solemn  silence,  so  that  the  grating  of  tlie  falling  drop  was 
heard  to  its  remotest  extremity.  One  groan  from  the  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, for  an  instant,  broke  the  profound  silence,  and  proclaimed  that  all 
was  over. 

ATTEMPT  TO  MURDER  A WIFE,— At  the  Borough  Court  of 
Manchester,  a man  named  Gill  was  brought  before  Daniel  Maude,  Esq., 
the  stipendary  magistrate,  charged  with  one  of  the  most  diabolical  and 
cold-blooded  attempts  at  murder  which  has  been  recorded  for  many 
years.  The  victim  of  the  attempt  was  his  own  wife,  a woman  respectably 
connected,  but  who,  for  the  last  five  years  had  been  separated  from  him, 
owing  to  his  ill-usage,  and  had  been  placed  in  a small  way  of  business  in 
Ashton-road,  Manchester.’.  The  prisoner  had  been  to  Africa  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  appears,  and  had  returned  to  Manchester  about  a fort- 
night. During  this  time  he  had  sought  and  obtained  repeated  interviews 
with  his  wife,  the  object  of  which  was  to  persuade  her  to  let  him  live  with 
her.  She  refused  to  do  this,  but  offered  to  do  all  she  could  to  maintain 
him  if  he  would  continue  separate.  On  one  Friday  evening  he  called  and 
repeated  his  persuasions,  and  was  sitting  alone  with  her  at  tea,  wljen  he 
suddenly  seized  hold  of  a claspknife,  and  dragging  his  wife  into  a dark 
room,  used  for  coals,  threw  her  down,  and,  after  deliberately  feeling 
about  her  neck  for  the  jugular  vein,  drew  the  knife  across  her  throat, 
inflicting  a wound  about  an  inch  deep,  and  three  inches  long.  He  then 
left  the  house  and  was  going  down  the  street,  when  some  neighbours, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  tlie  cries  of  his  wife,  suspecting  what  was  tlie 
matter,  raised  the  hue  and  cry  after  him,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
safely  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the  police.  His  wife  was  found  weltering 
in  her  blood  where  he  had  left  her  ; but,  on  the  assistance  of  a surgeon 
being  procured,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  the  vil- 
lain having  missed  his  object.  'I'lie  following  are  the  particulars  of  what 


transpired  in  court: — Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  firm  of  Birch  and  Saunders, 
attorneys,  appeared  to  prosecute,  and  having  detailed  the  above  facts, 
Mary  Ann  Gill,  the  prisoner’s  wife,  was  called  into  the  witness-box  and 
sworn.  The  unfortunate  woman  appeared  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
and,  being  much  effected  on  seeing  the  prisoner,  was  sometime  before 
she  could  proceed  with  her  statement.  After  detailing  the  particulars, 
the  prisoner  put  a number  of  questions  to  his  wife,  of  which  the  only 
ones  to  the  purpose  were  the  following: — Did  I not  ask  you  on  Friday 
to  be  reconciled  to  me,  and  I would  try  to  get  work  and  assist  you  to 
keep  my  children  — Wife:  You  did. — Prisoner:  Did  you  not  then  fly 
into  a passion  and  use  opprobrious  epithets,  saying  I had-  borrowed 
another  man’s  clothes  ? — Wife  ; No  ■,  nothing  of  the  kind. — Mr.  Maude : 
Had  you  said  anything  to  the  prisoner  to  make  him  angry  1 — Wife  : No, 
Sir;  he  appeared  all  the  time  unusually  civil;  but  I observed  that  the 
muscles  of  his  face  worked  very  much. — Prisoner  : Did  you  not  say  that 
you  had  been  obliged  to  prostitute  yourself  to  keep  a bouse  over  your 
head,  and  did  I not  feel  as  though  the  veins  in  my  head  had  swollen  to 
double  their  usual  size,  and  I seized  you,  and  said,  “’Fhen  you  shall  die, 

you , in  your  whoredom”  1 — Wife:  Oh,  dear,  no. — Mr.  Maude: 

’Fhen  did  you  say  nothing  of  the  kind  to  him  ? — Wife  : I told  him,  Sir, 
that  he  had  tried  to  drive  me  to  prostitution,  and  I would  not  live  with  him 
again. — Prisoner  : Did  I not  accuse  you  of  improperly  admitting  a man 
into  the  house  : — Yes,  but  the  accusation  was  unfounded.  The  prisoner 
said  he  was  a murdered  man,  but  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  he  had 
previously  threatened  to  destroy  his  wife. — Mr.  Robert  Boyer,  surgeon, 
said  he  had  dressed  the  wound  in  Mrs.  Gill’s  throat,  ■which  was  about 
half  an  inch  deep  and  three  inches  long.  In  his  opinion  she  had  narrowly 
escaped  death.  The  prisoner  was  then  committed  to  the  Liverpool 
assizes  for  trial,  charged  wtth  cutting  with  intent  to  murder. 

VALDEY  OF  DEATH  IN  JAVA. 

Letter  from  A.  Loudon,  Esq.,  to  Professor  Jameson. 

" Mv  DEAR  Sir, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  ray  journal  of  a 
tour  through  the  island  of  Java  and  Madura  last  )'ear  : — 

“ Balor,  3d  July. — ^'Flus  evening,  while  walking  round  the  village,  with 
the  Patteh  (native  chief),  he  told  me  there  is  a valley  only  three  miles 
from  Balor,  that  no  person  could  approach  without  forfeiting  their  lives, 
and  that  the  skeletons  of  human  beings,  and  all  sorts  of  beastsand  birds, 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  I mentioned  this  to  the  commandant 
Mr.  Van  Spreewonburg,  and  proposed  our  going  to  see  it ; Mr.  Daendels, 
the  assistant  resident,  agreed  to  go  with  lis.  At  this  time  I did  not 
credit  all  that  the  Javanese  chief  told  me.  1 knew  that  there  was  a lake 
close  to  this,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach, too  near,  but  I had  never 
heard  of  the  Valley  of  Death. 

‘‘  Balor,  4th  July. — Early  this  morning  we  made  an  excursion  to  the 
extraoi’dinary  valley,  called  by  the  natives  Guwo  Upas,  or  Poison  Valley ; 
it  is  three  miles  from  Balor,  on  the  road  to  the  Djienz.  Mr.  Daendels  had 
ordered  a footpath  to  be  made  from  the  main  road  to  the  valley.  We 
took  with  us  two  dogs  and  some  fowls  to  try  experiments  ip  this  poison- 
ous hollow.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  dismounted, 
and  scrambled  up  the  side  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  holding  on  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  we  were  a good  deal  fatigued  before  we  got  up 
the  path,  being  very  steep  and  slipper)',  from  the  fall  of  rain  during  the 
night.  When  within  a few  yards  of  the  valley,  we  experienced  a strong, 
nauseous,  suffocating  smell ; but  on  coming  close  to  the  edge,  this  dis- 
agreeable smell  left  us.  We  were  now  all  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
awful  scene  before  us.  'The  valley  appeared  to  be  about  half  a mile  in 
circumference,  oval,  and  the  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  the 
bottom  quite  flat— no  vegetation — some  very  large,  in  appearance,  river- 
stones,  and  the  whole  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human  beings,  tigers, 
pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  all  sorts  of  birds.  We  conld  not  perceive  any 
vapour  or  any  opening  in  the  ground,  which  last  appeared  to  be  of  a 
hard  sandy  substance.  The  sides  of  the  valley  from  top  to  the  bottom,  are 
covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  It  was  now  proposed  by  one  of  the 
party  to  enter  the  valley ; but  at  the  spot  where  we  were,  this  was 
difficult,  at  least  for  me,  as  one  false  step  would  have  brought  us  to 
eternity,  as  no  assistance  could  be  given.  We  lighted  our  cigars,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a bamboo,  we  went  down  within  eighteen  leet  of 
the  bottom.  Here  we  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  breathing,  but 
an  offensive  nauseous  smell  annoyed  us.  We  now  fastened  a dog  to  the 
end  of  a bamboo  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  him  in  ; we  had  our  watches 
in  our  hands,  and  in  fourteen  seconds  he  tell  on  his  back,  did  not  move 
his  limbs  or  look  round,  but  continued  to  breathe  eighteen  minutes.  We 
then  sentdn  another,  or  rather  he  got  loose  from  the  bamboo,  but  walked 
in  to  where  the  other  dog  was  lying;  he  then  stood  quite  still,  and  in  ten 
seconds  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  never  moved  his  limbs  afterwards ; he 
contiftued  to  breathe  for  seven  minutes.  We  now  tried  a fowl,  which 
died  in  a minute  and  a half.  ' We  threw  in  another,  which  died  before  it 
touched  the  ground.  During  these  experiments  we  experienced  a he.avy 
shower  of  rain,  but  we  were  so  interested  by  the  awful  scene  before  us, 
that  we  did  not  care  for  getting  wet.  On  the  opposite  side,  near  a large 
stone,  was  the  skeleton  of  a human  being,  who  must  have  perished  on 
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his  back,  with  the  right  arm  under  his  head  ; from  being  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  bones  were  bleached  as  white  as  ivory.  I was  anxious  to 
procure  this  skeleton,  but  any  attempt  to  get  at  it  would  have  been 
madness.  After  remaining  two  hours  in  this  Valley  of  Death,  we 
returned,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  out.  From  the  heavy 
shower,  the  sides  of  the  valley  were  very  slippery,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  two  Javanese  behind  us,  we  might  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
escape  from  this  pestilential  spot.  On  reaching  our  rendezvous,  we  had 
some  brandy  and  water,  and  left  this  most  extraordinary  valley,  came 
down  the  slippery  footpath,  sometimes  on  our  hams  and  hands,  to  the 
main-road,  mounted  our  horses,  and  returned  to  Balor,  quite  pleased 
with  our  trip.  The  human  skeletons  are  supposed  to  have  been  rebels, 
who  had  been  pursued  from  the  main-road,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
different  valleys,  as  a wanderer  cannot  know  his  danger  till  he  is  in  the 
valley,  and  when  once  there  one  has  not  the  power  or  presence  of  mind 
to  return. 

“ There  is  a great  difference  between  this  valley  and  the  Grotto  del  Cano 
near  Naples,  where  the  air  is  confined  to  a small  aperture;  while  here 
the  circumference  is  fully  half  a mile,  and  not  the  least  smell  of 
sulphur,  nor  any  appearance  of  an  eruption  ever  having  taken  place 
near  it,  although  I am  aware  that  the  whole  chain  of  mountains  is  vol- 
canic, as  there  are  two  craters  at  no  great  distance  from  the  side  of  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  Diienz,  and  they  constantly  emit  smoke.— 
52°  Fahr.  _ 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Batavian  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr.  Horsefield  of  the  East  India  House,  gives  a descrip- 
tion of  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  different  mountains  of  Java.  He 
examined  several  parts  of  the  chains  of  hills,  and  states  that  he  heard  of 
this  valley,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  natives  to  show  him 
where  it  was.  I have  sent  the  Doctor  a copy  of  the  above  extract.” — 
Edmbargh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

A BOY'S  HONOUR. — "Young  Nelson  once  set  out  on  horseback> 
after  the  Christmas  Holydays,  with  his  brother  William,  who  was  a year 
and  a half  older  than  himself,  to  return  to  school.  William  who  did  not 
much  like  leaving  home,  prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back,  because  there 
had  been  a fall  of  snow,  and  he  told  his  father  that  it  was  too  deep  for 
them  to  venture  through  it,  ‘ If  that  is  the  case,’  said  the  father,  ‘ I 
shall  not  insist  on  your  going  ; but  make  another  trial,  and  I will  leave 
it  to  your  honour.  If  the  road  is  dangerous,  come  back  : but,  remember, 
boys,  I leave  it  to  your  honour.’  The  snow  was  deep  enough  to  have 
afforded  an  excuse,  but  Horatio  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  turn  back  a 
second  time.  ‘ We  must  go  on,’ said  he;  ‘ remember,  brother,  it  was  left 
to'  our  honour.’  ” — Life  of  Nelson. 

AFFECTING  CASE  IN  HUMBEE  LIFE.— A quiet  industrious 
small  farmer,  residing  near  Lurgan,  on  the  Brownlow  estate,  and  whose 
forefathers  had  enjoyed  the  same  property  that  he  now  occupies  for  the 
last  century,  has  been  subjected  to  a course  of  the  most  harrowing  per- 
secution from  the  ignorance  or  malevolence  of  two  or  three  individuals, 
which  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts. 
John  Poland,  the  iudividiiel  alluded  to,  has  a family  of  four  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  eldest  son  thought  proper  to  leave  his  father  privately, 
without  making  any  one  acquainted  with  his  intention  or  destination. 
His  sudden  disappearance  plunged  the  poor  parents  and  the  whole  family 
into  the  deepest  distress.  Every  inquiry  after  him  proving  fruitless,  the 
case  was  published  in  newspapers,  but  in  vain  ; nothing  could  be  ascer- 
tained of  his  fate.  It  may  be  imagined  that,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  the  poor  family  would,'  at  least,  have  experienced  the  charitable 
sympathy  of  those  around  them,  and  so  in  fact  they  did,  with  one  or  two 
solitary  exceptions  ; but  these  were  sufficient  as  we  shall  see,  to  poison 
the  current  of  sensibility  and  embitter  more  deeply  the  cup  of  affliction. 
Poland,  previous  to  the  departure  of  his  son,  happened  to  have  a dispute 
with  two  of  his  neighbours  about  a right  of  way,  and  whether  from  this, 
or  whatever  source,  whispers  began  to  be  circulated,  that  the  boy  had 
been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  bis  father ; and  these  speedily  increased  to  a 
loud  and  more  general  rumour,  that  he  had  murdered  his  son  by  frac- 
turing his  skull  with  a beetle  or  mallet,  and  that  he  had  buried  him  in  a 
gravel  pit  upon  his  own  ground.  So  circumstantial  was  the  maligna  fama, 
as  to  detail  the  scene,  the  conversation,-  and  the  conduct  of  the  wretched 
mother,  who  was  represented  as  present,  approving  the  crime,  and 
recommending  her  husband  to  bury  him  quickly  for  fear  of  discovery. 
Every  means  was  now  resorted  to  by  the  unthinking  to  harass  and  tor- 
ment these  poor  people.  Whenever  the  unhappy  man  or  any  of  his 
family  appeared,  the  horrible  charge  was  reiterated,  and  “,the  murderer” 
bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth.  On  the  Sahbalh,  while  they  were  besieg- 
ing the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  and  pouring  out  their  united  prayers 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lost  one,  and  the  vindication  of  their  maligned 
innocence,  news  was  brought  them,  that  the  magistrate,  with  a party 
of  police,  was  to  be  on  the  spot  next  day,  to  search  for  the  body  of  the 
murdered  boy.  The  mother,  worn  out  with  successive  shocks,  fell  into 
fainting  fits,  from  which  she  was  with  difficulty  restored,  while  the  poor 
husband,  who  appears  to  have  been  supported  from  above,  sung  a hymn 
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to  prevent  the  clamour  of  a mob,  collected  round  his  house,  from  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  his  remaining  sons,  who,  he  feared,  driven  to  desperation, 
might  be  prompted  to  commit  some  rash  act  of  retaliation.  After  a 
sleepless  night,  he,  and  some  of  his  neighbours,  actuated  by  a better 
feeling,  went  to  Mr.  Hancock,  who  expressed  commiseration  of  his  case, 
but  acknowledged  that  the  rumour  met  him  in  every  quarter,  and  though 
he  himself  gave  it  no  credit,  he  had  not  the  power  of  punishing  it.  This 
declaration  of  the  magistrate,  however,  was  of  no  avail ; still  fame 
" inobilitate  vigebat;”  it  was  now  remarked,  that  Poland  and  his  family 
had  a dejected  look,  and  consequently  must  be  guilty ; and  his  wife’s 
health  being  so  serioualy  affected  that  she  could  scarce  walk  without 
support,  it  was  declared  that  her  participation  in  the  black  deed,  and 
consequent  remorse,  had  reduced  the  heart-smitten  woman  to  her  present 
situation.  The  family  now  could  not  move  out  on  the  most  ordinary 
business  without  being  insulted  ; a daughter  who  was  learning  a trade  in 
Lurgan,  was  constantly  annoyed  by  children  shouting  at  the  window 
where  she  worked  the  horrid  charge.  The  only  hope  now  of  escape  from 
the  persecution  appeared  to  be  emigration  to  America,  and  for  this  they 
were  preparing,  but  agreed  to  stop  till  May,  to  allow  a last  chance  of 
clearing  their  character,  and,  in  the  meantime,  as  poor  Poland  says, 
“ We  all  made  a vow  to  God,  that  if  he  would  restore  William  before 
that  time,  we  would  dedicate  the  remainder  of  our  lives  to  his  service.” 
It  providentially  happened,  that  on  the  22d  of  April,  only  eight  days 
before  tbeir  intended  preparation  for  departure,  one  of  the  children  came 
running  in,  exclaiming,  “Yonder  comes  William  1’’  The  meeting  is 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

FASCINATION  OP  THE  RATTLESNAKE.—"  When  I was  a boy, 
about  thirteen  years  old  ” (says  Mr.  Willard),  “ my  father  sent  me  into 
a field  to  mow  some  briers.  I had  not  been  long  employed  when  I dis- 
covered a large  rattlesnake,  and  looked  round  for  something  to  kill  him  ; 
but  not  readily  discovering  a weapon,  ray  curiosity  led  me  to  view  him. 
He  lay  coiled  up,  with  his  tail  erect,  and  making  the  usual  singing  noise 
with  his  rattles.  I had  viewed  him  but  a short  time,  when  the  most 
vivid  and  lively  colours  that  imagination  can  paint,  and  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  pencil  to  imitate,  among  which  yellow  was  the  most  pre- 
dominant, and  the  whole  drawn  into  a variety  of  gay  and  pleasing  forms, 
were  presented  to  my  eyes  ; at  the  same  time  my  ears  were  enchanted 
with  the  most  rapturous  strains  of  music,  wild,  lively,  complicated,  and 
harmonious,  in  the  highest  degree  melodious,  captivating  and  enchant- 
ing far  beyrmd  anything  I ever  heard  before  or  since,  and  indeed,  far  ex- 
ceeding what  my  imagination,  in  any  other  situation,  could  have  con- 
ceived. I felt  myself  irresistibly  drawn  toward  the  hated  reptile ; and  as 
I had  been  often  used  to  seeing  and  killing  rattlesnakes,  and  my  senses 
were  so  absorbed  by  the  gay  vision  and  rapturous  music,  I was  not  for 
some  time  apprehensive  of  much  danger,  but  suddenly  recollecting  what 
I had  heard  the  Indians  relate  (but  whicli  I had  never  before  believed)  of 
the  fascinating  power  of  these  serpents,  I turned  with  horror  from  the 
dangerous  scene  ; but  it  was  not  without  the  most  violent  efforts  that  I 
was  enabled  to  extricate  myself.  All  the  exertions  I could  make,  with 
my  whole  strength,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  me  from  the  scene  of 
horrid,  yet  pleasing  enchantment,  and  while  I forcibly  dragged  off  my 
body,  my  head  seemed  to  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  enchanter  by  an 
invisible  power.  And  I fully  believe  that  in  a few  moments  longer  it 
would  have  been  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  make  any  exertion  sufficient 
to  get  away.” — Hoffman’s  New  Book. 

RUSSIA.  — BARBAROUS  PUNISHMENT  OP  TWENTY- 
'THREE  SERFS. — St,  Petersburg,  Jan.  4,  1844.— Last  Friday  some 
male  domestic  serfs,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three,  belonging  to  Count 
Podeiwitsch  of  this  capital,  presented  themselves  before  him,  and  said 
they  should  require  him  thenceforward  to  pay  them  wages  equal  to  those 
received  by  free-servants  in  Petersburg,  because  (they  added)  they  were 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  serf s-pay sans,  in  favour  of  whom  an  imperial 
ukase,  of  the  month  of  .\pril,  1842,  enacts  that  the  coiries  and  other  ser- 
vices performed  by  them  for  their  masters  should  be  paid  for  according 
to  a scale,  either  agreed  on  by  mutual  consent,  or  fixed  by  arbitrators 
named  by  both  parties. 

Count  Pod6witsch  harshly  rejected  this  demand,  reminding  his  serfs 
that  they  had  been  born  ifi  servitude,  and  that  the  laws  kept  them  there ; 
and  he  threatened  them  w^tli  corporal  punishment  if  ever  they  dared  to 
speak  to  him  again  about 'improving  or  changing  their  condition,  or  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  discover  thb  least  discontent. 

The  serfs,  without  saying  a single  word  quietly  withdrew ; but  they 
planned  a mode  of  revenge  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  During 
the  night  of  Saturday  they  armed  themselves  with  rods,  entered  in  a 
mass  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Count,  drew  him  from  his  bed,  and  (after 
stripping  him  naked)  beat  him  with  the  rods,  in  a manner  so  severe  that 
that  he  would  have  died  under  their  bands,  unless  the  neighbours,  awaked 
by  the  piercing  cries  of  this  man,  had  not  hastened  to  rescue  him. 

The  soldiers  were  then  called.  They  surrounded  the  house,  arrested 
the  three-and-twenty  serfs,  and  conducted  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
prison. 
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The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  military  srovernor  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  statement  which  he  had  received  of  the  occurrence,  issued  an  order 
of  the  following  tenor: — “That,  considering  that  our  capital  contains 
65,000  serfs,  who  form  more  than  a sixth  part  of  its  entire  population ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  of  the  last  necessity  to  the  public  safety  of 
this  city  that  the  authors  of  the  attempt  made  against  Count  Podeiwitsch 
should  be  exemplarily  and  promptly  punished,  they  shall  be  sent  before 
the  permanent  Council  of  War  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  shall  try  them  im- 
mediately according  to  the  military  code,  without  appeal.” 

In  conformity  with  this  determination,  the  twenty-three  culprits  ap- 
peared the  same  day,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  Council 
of  War,  who  pronounced  at  two  o’clock  a sentence  which  condemned 
them  all  to  pass  four  times  between  the  switches  of  500  soldiers. 

On  the  morrow  (Monday),  aarly  in  the  morning,  500  infantry  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburg,  each  armed  with  a long  osier  switch, 
were  drawn  up  in  a double  line  on  the  parade.  The  twenty-three  sen- 
tenced persons  were  brought  out,  with  fetters  on  their  hands  and  feet ; 
the  executioner  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  their  body  as  far  as  the 
haunches ; he  fixed  a ball  of  lead  in  their  mouths  to  hinder  them  from 
crying  out ; and  in  this  condition  they  passed,  one  by  one,  slowly,  each 
conducted  by  two  attendant  soldiers,  through  the  long  double  line  of  sol- 
diers, receiving  at  every  step  they  made  two  heavy  blows  with  the  switches 
on  the  back,  which  made  their  blood  flow  copiously,  reddening  the  snow 
under  their  feet. 

After  having  finished  their  long  and  melancholy  walk,  they  were  placed, 
almost  dying,  on  handbarrows,  and  taken  to  one  of  the  military  hospitals 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  be  cured ; but  as  soon  as  they  are  a little 
recovered,  their  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  a second  time,  until  they 
shall  have  gone  through  it  four  times,  according  to  the  sentence. 

This  punishment  brings  with  it,  according  to  law,  that  of  twenty-five 
years’  hard  labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia ; but,  as  the  condemned  par- 
ties are  serfs,  their  master  has  the  right  of  dispensing  with  this  supple- 
mentary punishment,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  them  in  his  service. — Gazette 
des  Tribunaux,  Jan.  30',  1844 

ANECDOTE  ^OF  NELSON— " Being  on  a visit,  when  five  or  six 
years  old,  at  his  grandmother’s  at  Hilborough,  be  one  day  went  out 
bird’s-nesting,  with  a companion  of  about  his  own  age.  'The  hour  of 
dinner  arrived,  but  Horatio  never  made  his  appearance.  The  old  lady 
became  alarmed,  and  despatched  messengers  different  ways,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  quest  of  him.  The  young  rambler,  whose  com- 
panion had  left  him,  was  at  length  discovered  sitting  composedly  on  the 
bank  of  a brook,  which  he  could  not  get  over.  His  grandmothef  began 
to  scold  him  for  being  absent  without  permission,  and  concluded  her 
lecture  with  saying : ‘ I wonder  child,  that  fear  did  not  drive  you 

home.’ — ‘Grandmother,’  replied  Horatio,  innocently,  ‘I  never  saw 
Fear.’  ” — Life  of  Nelson. 

SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  FOR  AIDING  A SLAVE  TO 
ESCAPE. — The  following  murderous  and  revolting  sentence  of  “the 
Honourable  (.')  J.  B.  O’Neill,”  is  quoted  by  the  Liberator  from  a New 
Orleans  paper.  United  States,  Dec.  4,  1842. 

“ John  L.  Brown, — It  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  consequences 
of  the  conviction  which  you  heard  at  Winnsborough,  and  of  the  opinion 
you  have  just  heard  read  refusing  your  two-fold  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment  for  a new  trial.  You  are  to  die! — die  a shameful  ignominious 
death,  the  death  upon  the  gallows.  This  annunciation  is  to  you,  I know, 
most  appalling.  Little  did  you  dream  of  it,  when  you  stepped  into  the 
bar,  with  an  air  as  if  you  thought  it  was  a fine  frolic.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  crime  are  just  such  as  you  are  realizing : punishment  often 
comes  when  it  is  least  expected.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  commence  the  work  of  reformation.  Time  will  be 
afforded  to  you  to  prepare  for  the  great  change,  which  may  be  just  before 
you.  Of  your  past  life  I know  nothing,  except  that  which  your  trial  fur- 
nished. It  told  me  that  the  crime  for  which  you  are  now  to  suffer,  was 
the  consequence  of  a want  of  attention  on  your  part  to  the  duties  of  life. 
The  ‘ strange  woman  ’ snared  you:  she  ‘flattered  with  her  words,’  and 
you  became  her  victim.  The  consequence  was,  that,  led  on  by  a desire 
to  serve  her,  you  committed  the  offence  of  aiding  a slave  to  run  away, 
and  depart  from  her  master’s  service ; and  you  are  now  to  die  for  it. 
You  are  a young  man,  and  I fear  have  been  an  idle  as  well  as  a dissolute 
one.  If  so,  these  kindred  vices  have  contributed  a full  measure  to  your 
ruin.  Reflect  upon  your  past  life,  and  make  the  only  useful  devotion  of 
the  remnant  of  your  days  in  preparing  for  death.  ‘ Remember  now  the 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,’  is  the  language  of  inspired  wisdom, 
'riiis  comes  home  appropriately  to  you  at  this  trying  moment.  You  are 
young,  quite  too  young  to  be  where  you  are,  and,  if  you  had  remembered 
your  Creator  in  your  past  days,  you  would  not  now  be  in  the  felon’s 
place  to  receive  a felon’s  judgment.  Still,  it  is  not  too  late  to  remember 
your  Creator  : he  calls  early,  and  he  calls  late ; he  stretches  out  the  arms 
of  a father’s  love  to  you,  to  the  vilest  sinner,  and  says,  ‘ Come  unto  me, 
and  he  saved.’  You  can,  perhap,  read  ; if  you  can,  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
read  them  without  note,  and  without  comment,  and  pray  to  God  for  as- 


sistance, and  you  will  be  able  to  say,  when  you  pass  from  prison  to  exe- 
cution, as  a poor  slave  said,  under  similar  circumstances,  ‘ I am  glad  my 
Friday  has  at  last  come.’  If  you  cannot  read  the  Scriptures,  the  minis- 
ters of  our  holy  religion  will  be  ready  to  aid  you  ; they  will  read  and  ex- 
plain to  you,  until  you  will  be  able  to  understand,  and  understanding,  to 
call  upon  the  only  One  who  can  help  and  save  you,  Jesus  Christ,  ‘ the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.’  To  Him  I com- 
mend you  : and  through  Him  may  you  have  that  opening  of  the  day- 
spring of  mercy  from  on  high,  which  shall  bless  you  here,  and  crown  you 
in  an  everlasting  world  as  a saint  for  ever  and  ever.  The  sentence  of  the 
law  is,  that  you  be  taken  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  yo  last  came, 
thence  to  the  gaol  of  Fairfield  District,  and  that  there  you  be  clcsely  and 
securely  confined  until  Friday,  the  26th  day  of  April  next,  on  which  day, 
between:  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  you 
will  be  taken  to  the  place  of  public  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  your  body  be  dead:  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul  1” 

A HERO’S  DETERMINATION.— “It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on 
quitting  India,  his  professional  prospects  overcast,  and  his  body  broken 
down  by  disease.  Nelson’s  spirits  should  have  been  exceedingly  depressed, 
and  hjs  mind  sunk  in  gloom.  Long  afterwards,  he  described  his  feelings 
at  this  time  in  the  following  terms  : — ‘ I was  impressed,’  he  said,  ‘ with  a 
feeling  that  I should  never  rise  in  my  profession.’  My  mind  was  stag- 
gered, on  considering  the  difficulties  I had  to  .struggle  with  and  the  little 
interest  I possessed.  I could  not  perceive  any  means  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition.  After  a long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I almost 
wished  myself  overboard,  a sudden  glow  of  patriotism  kindled  within  me 
at  the  thought  which  presented  my  king  and  country  as  my.  patron. 
‘ Well,  then,’  I exclaimed,  ‘ I will  be  a hero  ! Putting  my  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, I will  brave  every  danger  I ’ From  that  time,  he  often  said,  a 
brilliant  orb  was  suspended  before  his  mind’s  eye,  which  led  him  onward 
to  renown.  Though  he  well  knew  that  his  dejection  was  attributable 
only  to  ill  health  and  low  spirits,  yet  he  always  cherished  the  idea  that 
the  succeeding  radiance  was  prophetic  of  glory,  and  that  the  light  which 
led  him  on  was  a light  from  Heaven.” — Life  of  Nelson, 


TO  THE  ]V[XI.l.ZOIfS! 

77ie  Proprietors  o/’The  Death  Warrant  have  much  gratification  in 
announcing  to  their  Subscribers,  in  furtherance  of  their  Holy  Crusade 
against  Churchyard  and  Chapel  Interments,  an  abomination  which  the  late 
j)r.  Adam  Clarke  denounced  as  shocking  “ to  God,  decency  and  health,” 'are 
preparing  to  present  gratuitously  to  all  Subscribers  for  Six  Months,  a 

GRAITB  STiLTIOHAI.  PRESENTS 

Consisting  of  a magnificent  Engraving  on  Steel,  measuring  36  inches  by  24, 
printed  on  superb  drawing  paper,  the  subject 

THE  DEATH  OF  Z.ORD  NEI.SON 

ON  BOARD  THE  VICTORY. 

The  Design  by  West,  the  Engraving  by  Heath.  Comment  on  this  gigantic 
effort  is  needless.  lo  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  the  Proprietors  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  of  multiplying  the  Plate  by  means  of  the 
ELECTRIC  BATTERY,  and  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  issue 

ONE  mLEION  COPIES! 

NOTICE. 


The  Trade  are  informed  that  the  following  is  the  List  of  Names  who  have 
been  specially  appointed  to  distribute  the  above  magnificent  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  Death  Warrant,  or  Guide  to  Life. 

As  no  Warrants  or  Plates  will  be  issued  to  the  Country  Agents  from  the 
Office,  all  Agents  are  requested  to  send  their  orders  to  any  of  the  parties  in 
the  subjoined  List : — 


Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Meet  Street 
Clarke,  17,  Warwick  Lane 
Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Eow 
Brittain,  11,  Paternoster  Eow 
Allen,  19,  Warwick  Lane 
Vickers,  Holywell  Street 
Berger,  Holywell  Street 
PuRKEss,  60,  Compton  Street,  Soho 
Clements,  21,  Pulteney  Street 


Cafftn,  corner  of  Sutton  Street, 
Mile  End  Gate 

Barth,  4,  Brydges  Street,  Strand 
DrsoN,’Eangsland  Eoad 
Merriman,  Barbican 
Cane,  Cabel  Street,  St,  George’s 
East 

Keys,  Catherine  Street 
Applet  ARD,  Newington  Cameway 


Subscribers  to  commence  in  March,  after  which  a Ticket  will  be  de- 
livered for  twenty-five  successive  weeks  with  each  Warrant,  the  holder  of 


twenty-six  Tickets  to  be  entitled  to  the  Plate. 


JHeatlj  JMarrant,  or  ©iiffie  to  3Ltfc  0ffi'cr, 

113,  STRAND. 


Printed  and  Published  by  F.  A.  Waikkr,  11»,  Strand. 
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